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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Edgar Dawson 



THE National Council for the Social 
Studies grew out of the need for cooper- 
ation among those whose duty it is to 
make these studies as useful as possible in our 
system of education. Its constitution recognizes 
the fact that the professors of social subjects who 
are seeking for the basic truths of life, the pro- 
fessors of education who relate scientific truth to 
child psychology, the school administrators who 
adjust the offerings of the preceding two groups 
to the possibilities of present day school organi- 
zation, and the class room teachers who put into 
actual practice the system thus built up finally 
making or marring its usefulness, — all of these 
must unite and organize their efforts if the best 
possible results are to be obtained. The national 
and sectional associations of all of these groups of 
workers are therefore uniting to vitalize this field 
of education in which their larger undertakings 
over-lap. There is no field of educational effort 
in which there is now to be found more con- 
fusion and lost motion and none where a greater 
opportunity of service will reward the applica- 
tion of scientifically directed energy. 

Unlike English or mathematics, the social studies 
are made up of offerings from a number of well 
established and somewhat jealous associations of 
academic scholars. These groups of scholars, in 
so far as they are zealous for their respective 
subjects, are naturally concerned that the schools 
recognize the work to which they have devoted 
their lives through separate courses of instruction 
in the secondary schools where most of the 
future citizens are being trained. The historians 
have for many years provided courses of study 
and trained teachers for the schools in order 
that history might not be neglected. More re- 
cently the political scientists have made system- 
atic efforts to provide adequate training in politi- 
cal ideas through the offering of courses in civil 
government and civics. Still more recently those 
who are responsible for the development of eco- 
nomic and commercial education have undertaken 
to secure the incorporation of sound principles of 
industrial cooperation in the curriculum of the 
secondary schools. The sociologists are now 
pressing their claims and the sale of books on 
this subject written for the secondary schools 



shows that their efforts have not been in vain. 
Geography has long constituted a substantial part 
of the curriculum of the elementary schools. 
Now the apostles of this subject are arguing that 
it is really a social study, that it has been sadly 
neglected in the history classes in the high school, 
and that the only way to insure instruction in it 
is to provide separate courses in geography under 
trained geography teachers. 

The makers of curricula are about at the end 
of their wits. They must answer the arguments 
not only of these groups of scholars and the lesser 
groups in the field of social studies such as the 
bankers who would have the schools offer separate 
instruction in the function of money and the 
Americanizers who would have a separate course 
in immigration ; but they have on their hands also 
the champions of all the other subjects whose 
activities are characterized by neither excessive 
modesty nor silence. Such long established sub- 
jects as Latin and mathematics will yield none of 
the ground which they have for generations cul- 
tivated with such great satisfaction at least to 
themselves. The newer subjects such as shop 
work, domestic science, and stenography are 
urged by those who say this is a practical world 
and that the schools must "train for practical 
life." Almost distraught in the midst of this 
Babel, the curriculum maker is hospitable to any 
suggestions which may relieve the pressure and 
dissipate the confusion. 

Two alternatives are possible. One is "the 
easiest way" called the elective system ; the other 
is a thorough-going reorganization of secondary 
education after a careful analysis of its objec- 
tives and of the means available for attaining 
them. The first would offer to the high school 
boy, ignorant of his own needs and innocent of 
the judgment which would make it possible for 
him to select wisely the means of satisfying his 
needs even if he knew them, a miscellaneous 
menu of unrelated items ; the second would guide 
him through his education in order that not only 
his needs may be met but that those of the com- 
munity may also be served. It may be necessary 
to resort to some such compromise as an arrange- 
ment for election among groups of subjects such 
as EngUsh, foreign languages, mathematics, 
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science, practical arts, and the social studies, with 
the saving requirement that any subject which is 
selected must be pursued long enough to carry 
the pupil beyond the smattering and superficial 
elementary course. But even if this compromise 
is resorted to and free election among groups is 
encouraged, many students of education who are 
not prejudiced by virtue of their special interests 
maintain that the social studies should constitute 
the nucleus or backbone of the course of study. 
The argument for the elective system is based on 
differences of tastes, aptitudes, and future plans ; 
but such an argument cannot work to exclude 
the social studies from the curriculum of any 
pupil who is to be a citizen in a democratic 
society, and it is assumed that all high school 
pupils have this future before them. 

Any argument that the social studies must be 
incorporated in every course of study for every 
pupil must be in terms of the objectives of these 
studies, and the discussion of these objectives 
must be definite and elementary enough to appeal 
to those who are not specialists in these studies. 
Furthermore, the means for the attainment of 
these objectives must hold out the hope that they 
will be adequate. To discuss either the objec- 
tives or the means for attaining them would re- 
quire many times the amount of space now at 
our disposal ; but attention may be called to some 
of the more definite expressions recently brought 
forward by scholars in the various fields which 
contribute to the content of courses offered to 
the schools. 

It has been said that the pursuit of the social 
studies should give "our youth an awareness of 
what it means to live together in organized so- 
ciety, an appreciation of how we do live together, 
and an understanding of the conditions precedent 
to living together well, to the end that our youth 
may develop those ideals, abilities, and tenden- 
cies to act which are essential to effective par- 
ticipation in our society." This is a fine state- 
ment albeit a little general. If one eliminate 
what might be called practical objectives, such as 
accurate use of language from the study of 
language, the whole purpose of education might 
be summed up in the statement. There are those 
who seek something more definite for the social 
studies as a separate group. 

The geographer would make the growing citi- 
zen aware of the fact that the civilization of any 
community is largely conditioned by the physical 



background of its life. Ignorance of this fact is 
constantly cropping up in discussions of the re- 
lations between peoples with different geogra- 
phical backgrounds. Idealists set up Utopian 
programs of liberty and self-government on the 
supposition that principles may be applied with 
equal hope of success in our generation in all 
conditions of climate. But in national as well 
as in world affairs, the geographer tells us, it is 
necessary for the citizen to be made aware of the 
importance of the basic material background of 
his life. The world is approaching the limit of 
its resources; if life on our planet is to endure 
and be full the available natural resources must 
be understood and conserved. If the problems 
of life are to be met in the light of democratic 
public opinion, then at least the graduates of the 
high schools must be able to envisage the most 
fundamental of these problems. 

The economist tells us that industrial peace 
and progress in the exploitation of such of our 
resources as our generation has a right to use 
will be conditioned by knowledge of the nature 
of industrial organization in the minds at least of 
all high school graduates. If the demagogue is 
to be removed from the soap box by reason of a 
lack of hearers, it is necessary that those who 
would otherwise be attracted by his ravings be 
introduced to the principles of our economic life. 
They must understand not only the character of 
fiat money and confiscatory taxation, but also the 
fact that efficient production is dependent upon a 
spirit of cooperation throughout the personnel of 
industry, — a spirit which is the main difference 
between slavery and industrial freedom. 

Both economics and political science must aid 
in disabusing the mind of the rising American 
citizen of many misleading social superstitions. 
A homely philosopher is quoted as saying that it 
is not our ignorance that hurts us, but our know- 
ing so many things that are not true. The stocks 
in trade of the demagogue on the one hand and 
of the Bourbon reactionary on the other are the 
utterly baseless major premises from which they 
argue and which are accepted by their predes- 
tined followers because of the traditions of error 
in which these followers live. Disillusionment as 
to the possibilities of democratic government is 
generally the offspring of failure by directly 
elected administrative officers. Yet the old sup- 
erstition that efficient service can be secured 
through a system now commonly called "the long 
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ballot" is one of our most cherished traditions 
and one of the sacred tenets of the political dema- 
gogue. The political scientist must aid the school 
administration in finding the way to exorcise our 
life of many of the "sacred" principles of 18th 
century politics, and to substitute a frank appre- 
ciation of the fact that a modern government is 
nothing more nor less than an organization of the 
community to enforce the matured will of the 
majority. 

The sociologist tells us that successful industry 
and a government that responds to public opinion 
are but means to higher and nobler ends, — ^that 
man does not live by bread alone. He urges the 
need of blue prints of what human society on our 
planet should be in order that the architects of 
our fortune may build wisely on firm foundations. 
He tells us that there has never been a people in 
the history of the world which has not been 
motivated by some higher ideal than the accumu- 
lation of wealth for the satisfaction of material 
needs. Whether the stimulus be called religion 
or not, the people with a future require an out- 
look which transcends the realm of what are 
commonly called economic affairs, basic as these 
affairs are to all life and progress. 

The historian, who has largely directed the 
work in the social studies in the secondary schools 
until comparatively recently, will remind us that 
the better history teachers have been looking after 
all of the objectives mentioned in the last four 
preceding paragraphs. He will tell us that the 
facts on which modern social, political, and eco- 
nomic generalizations are based are historical 
facts ; and that historians have been malcing these 
generalizations and teaching them with the 



geographical basis or background of them. But 
he will also recognize the useful results in science 
of a wise division of labor in research, and will 
cheer the specialist on his way. He will be likely 
to say that if the pupils in the school secure a full 
appreciation of the fact that human affairs can be 
understood only by those who view them as links 
in a great chain of causation, — coherent and uni- 
fied, — always changing but always one series, — 
if the pupils gain an appreciation of this fact, the 
historian will be satisfied. If they miss this, they 
will miss much of the best the social studies have 
to impart. 

All of these specialists, in so far as they are 
students of human nature as well as of science 
will tell us that the learning of facts in their 
respective sciences is important to good citizen- 
ship and that the natural intellectual curiosity of 
the growing child must be wisely satisfied; but 
they will add that if education stops with the 
learning of facts, be they current or past, if this 
learning is not organized so that wisdom as well 
as knowledge results, then but half of the battle 
has been won. 

The objectives mentioned above may not be the 
most desirable ones; they may not be attainable 
if they are desirable. Both of these things re- 
main to be more definitely determined, and there 
is as yet little scientific basis on which to de- 
termine either. But if these are not possible or 
desirable then it is high time that we know it, 
and discover others which will bear the light of 
scientific examination. To promote a scientific 
examination of objectives and of methods of at- 
taining them is the purpose of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 



